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Flint arrowheads used as trading mate- 
rial by American Indians. From the 
collection of the Carnegie Museum. 





cS 
BEFORE 1492 A.D. GA 
“9 
Like many primitive societies, the American Indian developed a tribal system 
of government. This structure varied between tribes. But, generally, a chief 
controlled the tribe . . . squaws did the work and braves hunted, fished and ag 
fought. 
Inter-tribe commerce developed mostly through the barter system. Trading a 
materials such as obsidian, fine flint, jadeite and pipestone were in demand for me 
the manufacture of tools and implements of war. Marine shells, quartz crystals, “a 
copper, mica, mineral paints, turquoise and feathers were desired as ornaments Vi 
and ceremonial objects. of 
ei 
Usually, trade was carried on with neighboring tribes. However, highly de- - 
sirable trade items traveled great distances from tribe to tribe. Trading expe- Av 
. . . . . . . ~ = van 
ditions were occasionally sent into far regions to obtain material. For example, rut 
s nsf a C ; bur 
the Hopewell people of Ohio sent expeditions to Lake Superior to mine copper Jea 
: : ay : D 
and to the Rocky Mountains to obtain obsidian and grizzly bear teeth. edi 
. . . . . . mai 
As their needs in life were basically simple, Indians never developed the mone- 1-7 
. ° ° ° an 
tary system or modern banking practices so vital to our society today. a 
Coy 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The 1958 Pittsburgh Bicentennial International Exhi- 
bition of nearly five hundred paintings and sculptures 
from North and South America, Europe, and Asia, con- 
tinues through February 8. Visitors are now voting for 
the popular prize. 

Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays, 
and 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. An admission fee of 25c 
is charged; children accompanied by adults enter free. 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
FROM PREVIOUS INTERNATIONALS 

Nearly one hundred prize-winning paintings from the 
forty Pittsburgh International Art Exhibitions held at 
Carnegie Institute since 1896 are on exhibit in second- 
floor galleries E, F, G, and H through February 8. Gal- 
lery hours are the same as for the International. Admis- 
sion fee of 25c entitles visitors to enter both exhibitions. 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

A model of Khirbat Qumran, the headquarters build- 
ing of the ancient Essene sect, where the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were written, also fragment of the linen wrapping of one 
of the scrolls, may be seen at the Museum 


BICENTENNIAL THEME 

Two exhibits: Foundations of Pittsburgh, displaying 
remnants of posts, bricks, and stonework from Fort 
Pitt excavated by the Museum; Dolls and The Point, 
costumed dolls lent by Pittsburgh Doll Club for exhibit 
in the Museum and Library, representing Pittsburghers 
from 1758 to today. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell is featuring at least one Pittsburgh 
composer on each of his programs this season, marking 
the Bicentennial. His recitals on the great organ in Music 
Hall at 4:00 p.m., Sundays, are sponsored by the Arbuckle- 
Jamison Foundation and broadcast by WLOA. 

Alfred H. Johnson's Pennsylvania Dutch Chorale Preludes 
will be presented January 11. Also Victor E. Hill, pianist, 
will play Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 

Ruel Lahmer’s Processional and Dr. Bidwell's Evening 
Idyl will be heard January 18. 

William E. Oetting’s Prelude and Fugue in E Minor and 
Gaylord Yost's Evening will be on the January 25th pro- 
gram. Linda Sue Greer, pianist, will join Dr. Bidwell in 
Mozart's Concerto in D Major. 

On Victor Herbert's birthday, February 1, selections 
from Babes in Toyland will be played by Dr. Bidwell, as 
well as Martin Muscary’s Larghetto and Scherzo. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 


Mondays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
Admission by membership card 

January 19, 20—Tue Puivippines 

Eric Pavel shows modern Manila, a Filipino family at 
home, festivals, dances, and folk songs of the Islands. 
January 26, 27—Ho.itanp 

J. Gerald Hooper pictures one of the most fascinating 
countries in the world, its people at work and at play. 
February 2, 3—Tue Mippre East 

Alfred Wolff will bring pictures of the tangled ancient 
and modern in Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. 
February 9, 10—FRaNCE 

Mrs. Herbert Knapp, substituting after her husband's 
untimely death, will show his film on La Belle France. 


FIVE COMPOSER’S FORUMS 
Saturdays at 3:00 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 


FREE TO THE PUBLIC 


The composers will be present to comment on 
the music, and a question and answer forum will 
conclude each program. 


January 31—Aaron Copland 
February 7—Roger Sessions 
February 21—Norman Dello Joio 
March 21 —Nicolai Lopatnikoff 
March 28 —Leon Kirchner 


January 31: THE MUSIC OF AARON COPLAND 


Strupy ON A Jewish THEME 
Vitebsk Trio: Chaim Taub, violin; Robert 
Sayre, cello; Johana Harris, piano. 
SonGs: 
1. Sone (lyric by e. e. cummings) 
2. VocaLisse—EtuDE 
3. Dire 1n Woops (lyric by George Meredith) 
4. Orv AMERICAN SONGs: 
Simpte Girrs (Shaker song) 
Lonc Time Aco (ballad) 
Tue Boatmen’s Dance (minstrel song) 


Ruth McCoy, soprano 
Ruth Topping, accompanist 


Piano Fantasy—William Masselos 


The programs are sponsored by the Bicentennial 
Association and the Department of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute; they are made possible by 
grants from the Fromm Foundation, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
and Trust Funds of the Recording Industries ob- 
tained by co-operation of Local 60 of American 
Federation of Musicians. 
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A VIEW OF THE NEW MUSEUM EXHIBIT, SPEARPOINT AND POTSHERD 


TEN THOUSAND YEARS IN NINE 


PEARPOINT and Potsherd, the story of our 

local Indians, is the newest major exhibit 
of Carnegie Museum. Installed on the third 
floor, it opened last month on Founder- 
Patrons Day. Its eleven shadow-boxes, six 
wall panels, two burial reconstructions, 
village model, and life-sized painting of a 
Western Pennsylvanian of five hundred years 
ago portray the cultures of the Indians of the 
Pittsburgh region as they developed during 
the past ten thousand years. It is a tribute to 
the scientific and exhibit personnel concerned 
that this exhibit is so meaningful, so under- 
standable, and so beautiful. 

The exhibit was born nine years ago. In 
1950, under a grant from the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation, the Museum embarked on 
an intensive scientific study of the prehistory 
of the Pittsburgh region. 


JAMES L. SWAUGER 


William J. Mayer-Oakes was hired as field 
archeologist, Section of Man. With great 
vigor and enthusiasm, he plunged into the 
terra incognita that was local prehistory. There 
began months of grueling, monotonous, un- 
glamorous survey and excavation work. Long 
hours went into studying previous reports; 
conferring with professional and amateur 
archeologists; poring over collections; photo- 
graphing, measuring, and describing speci- 
mens; visiting and mapping sites; making 
test excavations; and performing dozens of 
other tasks concerned with amassing data. 

In the summer of 1952, Don W. Dragoo, 
now assistant curator, Section of Man, joined 
the Museum staff as assistant field arche- 
ologist. Under his immediate direction the 
Johnston Site at Blairsville, Pennsylvania, 
was excavated, the first‘ major archeological 











excavation by Carnegie Museum since 1896. 
Part of the present exhibit is based on this 
1952 Johnston Site dig, and part on the 1896 
McKees Rocks Mound excavation. 
Doggedly Mayer-Oakes and Dragoo kept 
after the elusive facts of prehistory. Stone 
points and clay potsherds, boneawlsand metal 


janglers, photographs and maps, charts and. 


tentative chronological hypotheses, printed 
reports and scrawled notes, solid tips and 
wild-goose chases were parts of their lives. By 
1955 when Dr. Mayer-Oakes’ Prenistory OF 
THE Upper Onto Vautiey was published as 
volume 34 of the Annals of Carnegie Museum, 
the basic facts of Pittsburgh's prehistory had 
been established. 

This was a tremendous feat. To start with 
nothing—for this was essentially the state of 
knowledge when Mayer-Oakes began work— 
and in only five years to have published an 
authoritative work on ten thousand years of 
history is jetlike speed as compared to many 
scientific studies in which publication is as 
much as twenty years behind study. It could 
not have been accomplished without Mayer- 
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PRESENTATION OF THE MOUND BUILDERS (1000 B.C. - A.D. 1200) IN A MUSEUM EXHIBIT 


Oakes’ energy, enthusiasm, and scholastic 
desire, and Dragoo’s very able assistance. 
The publication of the major work was 
only one, if the most important, of the pre- 
sentations of the developing understanding of 
local prehistory. A vigorous program of pub- 
lication in general and scientific journals has 
been pursued. Mayer-Oakes and Dragoo, and 
others with their help and direction, have 
published more than one hundred articles in 
various journals and bulletins since 1950. 

Every effort has been made to use mass 
media to acquaint the general and scientific 
public with the direction and results of the 
research. Since 1950, more than three hun- 
dred talks have been given from the lecture 
platform and over radio and television. 
Nearly two hundred notices of work of the 
archeological program have appeared in local 
and regional newspapers. 

Since 1956, when Mayer-Oakes left to ac- 
cept a teaching position at the University of 
Toronto after the expiration of the Scaife 
grant, Dr. Dragoo has been charged with 
conduct of archeological research. In spite of 
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HISTORIC FARMERS IN OUR AREA 
A.D. 1650 — The Present 


lack of funds for major digs, he has pushed 
less costly but needed investigations with no 
sacrifice of interest or accomplishment. Work 
now is concerned less with the generalizations 
that had to be the goal of the initial five years 
of study than with specific problems de- 
lineated during those five years. In the exhibit 
the shadow-box display of Archaic culture 
phases in the Upper Ohio Valley from about 
5000 to 1000 B.c. is the result of Dragoo’s in- 
tense study of this development, one of the 
problems noted above. 

All this work was, of course, background 
for the exhibit. The exhibit itself is another 
method of disseminating information to the 
public. Planning for the exhibit began in 1951 


when Mayer-Oakes submitted a skeleton out- 
line. Even then the general picture of what 
had happened here since about 8000 B.c. had 
been sketched. The basic plan of the present 
exhibit does not differ materially from that 
initial proposal. 

The detailed planning that included selec- 
tion of items for display, choice of sites to 
be featured, label copy, and proposed general 
layout schemes were the work of Dragoo. 
His thorough, critical knowledge of accom- 
lishment to date from the scientific point of 
view enabled him to choose those artifacts 
and sites significant for understanding the 
succession of cultures in our region from the 
Paleo-Indian of ten thousand years ago 
through Archaic, Adena, Hopewellian, and 
Late Prehistoric, to the Historic Indian of 
today. 

Clifford J. Morrow designed and super- 
vised construction of the exhibit. His was the 
difficult task of translating ideas into graphic 
form and making them live through judicious 
use of artifacts, labels, map, and other ele- 
ments of the designer’s resources. How ably 
he performed this hard task is evident in the 
tasteful, clean, beautiful exhibit that grew 
from his drawing board and was executed 
under his supervision. 

Many hands went into physical produc- 
tion. J. Frank Duffy and Leo F. Dippold did 
the carpentry and painting work with their 
seemingly endless trials and retrials of shapes 
and colors. A. C. Lloyd installed the case 
lights. G. A. Link, Jr., refurbished the 
groundwork and added figures to a Late 
Prehistoric village model made some time 
ago by Robert G. Caffrey. W. C. Reeves 
printed labels. The very effective striated 
plywood back wall was constructed by 
Lawrence Wunderlich and James Hawk. 

The Section of Man looks on the exhibi- 
tion in two ways. First, it represents the 
graphic culmination of years of hard work in 








field and laboratory. It is a pleasure to be 
able to present for public view an attractive 
and authoritative story of the prehistory of 
the Pittsburgh region. To many who see it, 
the exhibition will probably seem the end 
result of our work. 

The second way in which we regard the 
exhibit, however, is not as a culmination. 
It is but part of the over-all collection-study- 
presentation program that is science in a mu- 
seum. The exhibit is designed so that, as our 
information and understanding increase, ap- 
propriate units of the show can be removed 
and replaced with other material to bring the 
exhibit constantly up to date in terms of new 


Dr. Swauger, in his dual capacity as assistant director 
of Carnegie Museum and curator of the Section of Man, 
has had the responsibility of overseeing archeological 
research on the Indians of this area. To him must be 
credited, also, conception of the entire project. 








field and laboratory work. To us the exhibit 
as it stands is not the end of our work but 
only another step toward what we hope will 
be many years of fruitful and interestingstudy. 

Perhaps this attitude of ours can best be 
seen in terms of the time and hard cash we've 
had to spend to reach the point where such 
an exhibition can be staged. We've been 
actively working on this exhibit somewhat 
less than six months. This is but 6 per cent 
of the total time spent on local study. The 
exhibit cost in the neighborhood of $7000. 
Including the major Scaife Foundation grant 
and subsequent aid in money or resources 
from such institutions as the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the Hanna Coal Com- 
pany, the research has cost about $100,000. 
This means the exhibit’s cost in cash is only 
about 7 per cent of the total cost of the re- 

[Turn to page 18) 
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CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY 


ooo 10,000 TO ONE EQUALS ENERGY 


It takes 10,000 cubic feet of air to burn just one cubic 
foot of coal. And one ounce of coal, burned in a 
modern generating plant, provides as much electricity 
as 100 tons of water falling one foot. Consider how 
much power the electric utility industry generates 
when they consume over 150,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal each year. Coal is the world’s greatest single 
source of mineral energy. 
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THE TASK OF THE ARTIST 
Excerpts from the Preface to ‘‘The Nigger of the Narcissus’’ by Joseph Conrad 


work that aspires, however humbly, to 

the condition of art should carry its 
justification in every line. And art itself may 
be defined as a single-minded attempt to 
render the highest kind of justice to the 
visible universe, by bringing to light the 
truth, manifold and one, underlying its every 
aspect. It is an attempt to find in its forms, 
in its colours, in its light, in its shadows, in 
the aspects of matter and in the facts of life 
what of each is fundamental, what is endur- 
ing and essential—their one illuminating and 
convincing quality—the very truth of their 
existence. The artist, then, like the thinker 
or the scientist, seeks the truth and makes his 
appeal. Impressed by the aspect of the world 
the thinker plunges into ideas, the scientist 
into facts—whence, presently, emerging they 
make their appeal to those qualities of our 


being that fit us best for the hazardous enter- 
prise of living. They speak authoritatively to 
our common-sense, to our intelligence, to 
our desire of peace or to our desire of unrest; 
not seldom to our prejudices, sometimes to 
our fears, often to our egoism—but always to 
our credulity. And their words are heard with 
reverence, for their concern is with weighty 
matters: with the cultivation of our minds 
and the proper care of our bodies, with the 
attainment of our ambitions, with the per- 
fection of the means and the glorification of 
our precious aims. 

It is otherwise with the artist. 

Confronted by the same enigmatical spec- 
tacle the artist descends within himself, and 
in that lonely region of stress and strife, if he 
be deserving and fortunate, he finds the terms 
of his appeal. His appeal is made to our less 





obvious capacities: to that part of our nature 
which, because of the warlike conditions of 
existence, is necessarily kept out of sight 
within the more resisting and hard qualities 
—like the vulnerable body within a steel 
armour. His appeal is less loud, more pro- 
found, less distinct, more stirring—and sooner 
forgotten. Yet its effect endures forever. The 
changing wisdom of successive generations 
discards ideas, questions facts, demolishes 
theories. But the artist appeals to that part 
of our being which is not dependent on wis- 
dom; to that in us which is a gift and not an 
acquisition—and, therefore, more perma- 
nently enduring. He speaks to our capacity 
for delight and wonder, to the sense of mys- 
tery surrounding our lives; to our sense of 
pity, and beauty, and pain; to the latent feel- 
ing of fellowship with all creation—and to 
the subtle but invincible conviction of soli- 
darity that knits together the loneliness of 
innumerable hearts, to the solidarity in 
dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in 
illusions, in hope, in fear, which binds men 
to each other, which binds together all hu- 
manity—the dead to the living and the living 
to the unborn... . 

If any part of truth dwells in the belief 
confessed above, it becomes evident that 
there is not a place of splendour or a dark 
corner of the earth that does not deserve, if 
only a passing glance of wonder and pity. 
The motive, then, may be held to justify the 
matter of the work... . 

Fiction—if it at all aspires to be art— 
appeals to temperament. And in truth it must 
be, like painting, like music, like all art, the 
appeal of one temperament to all the other 
innumerable temperaments whose subtle and 
resistless power endows passing events with 
their true meaning, and creates the moral, the 
emotional atmosphere of the place and time. 
Such an appeal to be effective must be an im- 
pression conveyed through the senses; and, 


in fact, it cannot be made in any other way, 
because temperament, whether individual or 
collective, is not amenable to persuasion. All 
art, therefore, appeals primarily to the senses, 
and the artistic aim when expressing itself in 
written words must also make its appeal 
through the senses, if its high desire is to 
reach the secret spring of responsive emo- 
tions. It must strenuously aspire to the 
plasticity of sculpture, to the colour of paint- 
ing, and to the magic suggestiveness of music 
—which is the art of arts... . 

To snatch in a moment of courage, from the 
remorseless rush of time, a passing phase of 
life, is only the beginning of the task. The 
task approached in tenderness and faith is to 
hold up unquestioningly, without choice and 
without fear, the rescued fragment before all 
eyes in the light of a sincere mood. It is to 
show its vibration, its colour, its form; and 
through its movement, its form, and its 
colour, reveal the substance of its truth—dis- 
close its inspiring secret: the stress and pas- 
sion within the core of each convincing mo- 
ment. In a single-minded attempt of that kind, 
if one be deserving and fortunate, one may 
perchance attain to such clearness of sin- 
cerity that at last the presented vision of re- 
gret or pity, of terror or mirth, shall awaken 
in the hearts of the beholders that feeling of 
unavoidable solidarity; of the solidarity in 
mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in 
uncertain fate, which binds men to each other 
and all mankind to the visible world. 

It is evident that he who, rightly or 
wrongly, holds by the convictions expressed 
above cannot be faithful to any one of the 
temporary formulas of his craft. The enduring 
part of them—the truth which each only im- 
perfectly veils—should abide with him as the 





The greater part of the Preface to The Nigger of the 
Narcissus by Joseph Conrad is here reprinted by special 
permission of J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. The two illustra- 
tions are from the Bicentennial International. 
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most precious of his possessions, but they all: 
Realism, Romanticism, Naturalism, even the 
unofficial sentimentalism (which like the 
poor, is exceedingly difficult to get rid of,) 
all these gods must, after a short period of 
fellowship, abandon him—even on the very 
threshold of the temple—to the stammerings 
of his conscience and to the outspoken con- 
sciousness of the difficulties of his work. In 
that uneasy solitude the supreme cry of Art for 
Art itself loses the exciting ring of its appar- 
ent immorality. It sounds far off. It has ceased 
to be a cry, and is heard only as a whisper, 
often incomprehensible, but at times and 
faintly encouraging. 

Sometimes, stretched at ease in the shade 
of a roadside tree, we watch the motions of 
a labourer in a distant field, and after a time, 
begin to wonder languidly as to what the 
fellow may be at. We watch the movements 
of his body, the waving of his arms, we see 
him bend down, stand up, hesitate, begin 


1] 


again. It may add to the charm of an idle 
hour to be told the purpose of his exertions. 
If we know he is trying to lift a stone, to 
dig a ditch, to uproot a stump, we look with 
a more real interest at his efforts; we are dis- 
posed to condone the jar of his agitation upon 
the restfulness of the landscape; and even, if 
in a brotherly frame of mind, we may bring 
ourselves to forgive his failure. We under- 
stood his object, and, after all, the fellow has 
tried, and perhaps he had not the strength— 
and perhaps he had not the knowledge. We 
forgive, go on our way—and forget. 

And so it is with the workman of art. Art 
is long and life is short, and success is very 
far off. And thus, doubtful of strength to 
travel so far, we talk a little about the aim— 
the aim of art, which, like life itself, is in- 
spiring, difficult—obscured by mists. It is not 
in the clear logic of a triumphant conclusion; 
it is not in the unveiling of one of those 

[Turn to page 18] 





THE ROBERT BURNS BICENTENNIAL 


wo months after the fall of Fort Duquesne 

deep in the American wilderness, there 
was born across the sea in an ‘“‘auld clay 
biggin’’ near the little town of Ayr a child 
who was to become Scotland's most famous 
son. It is a pleasant coincidence that the city 
of Pittsburgh and Robert Burns thus share 
a bicentennial year, for compatriots of Burns 
(beginning with General John Forbes) had 
much to do with the winning and develop- 
ment of Pittsburgh, and nowhere outside his 
native land has “‘Scotia’s Bard’’ been more 
honored and beloved than in this spot. 

Andrew Carnegie, who “had most of 
Burns's chief poems by heart’’ before the age 
of twelve, was only one of thousands of 
Scots who, as they helped to forge the city we 
know today, cherished memories of their home- 
land and relived their Scottish childhood 
through the poems. And in this bicentennial 
year, when the Burns Suppers that are held 
annually everywhere in Scotland take on new 
meaning, Pittsburgh stretches hands across 
the water to join Ayr and Edinburgh and 
Dumfries in honoring Robert Burns. 

Far, far distant in time seems in many ways 
the little rustic world in which Burns lived 
ovt his reckless, star-crossed, thirty-seven 
years, and yet it is not so remote as it seems. 
Had he been granted as long a life as his 
English contemporary William Wordsworth, 
his earthly career would have overlapped 
that of Andrew Carnegie, and of course many 
Pittsburghers now in only their middle years 
can remember Carnegie’s last visit to the city. 
But in any event, in spite of the gulf of two 
centuries, the emotions that inspired the 
poems, and the thoughts and cares and long- 
ings that troubled the heart of the poet, haunt 
us still and bind us to him as to a brother. 


AUSTIN WRIGHT 


Burns was born into grinding poverty and 
passed his entire life in a losing struggle 
against need. The cottage in which he was 
born, with its but (kitchen) and ben (room) 
adjoining the byre (cowhouse) and barn, had 
been fashioned by the hands of his father out 
of Ayrshire clay and roofed with thatch. 
Dogged by misfortune, the father in his final 
months saw his little farm stripped of wagons, 
crops, and cattle, and died toilworn and 
broken from a life of futile effort to wrest a 
living from stubborn, exhausted soil; the 
son, ‘‘bred at a plough-tail,’’ impaired early 
through backbreaking labor a constitution 
naturally vigorous and, though never a 
bankrupt, died in terror of prosecution for a 
debt of some seven pounds, leaving without 
provision his young children and a widow 
who was to bear him a posthumous child on 
the very day of his funeral. 

Burns had a genius for friendship, adored 
the lasses and was never able to muster re- 
sistance to a roguish glance, possessed an 
irresistible power of attraction, and found 
his principal happiness and his main poetic in- 
spiration in his personal associations with 
men and women. In the controversy that has 
simmered and sometimes boiled over his 
private life, it is certain that the poet's de- 
tractors have basely exaggerated his in- 
temperance and debauchery, but well-inten- 
tioned admirers who try to whitewash him 
err in the other direction. There can be no 
doubt that at a time and in a society in 
which hard drinking was prevalent, ‘‘auld 
Rabbie’’ was no abstainer, and it is a cold 
fact that he fathered fourteen children of 
whom only five were certainly born in wed- 
lock. But he deplored his own inability to 
resist temptation, and never denied or at- 
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ROBERT BURNS 
Bronze By J. Massey RHIND 
The sculpture standing in Schenley Park outside Phipps 
Conservatory, near Panther Hollow Bridge, was presented to 


the City of Pittsburgh in 1914 by a group of eight local 
citizens. These included Andrew Camegie, David M. Kirk, 


George Lauder, James H. Lockhart, Thomas Morrison, 
Alexander R. Peacock, Robert Pitcairn, and James Scott. 


The statue has recently been renovated in honor of the 
Burns Bicentennial. 


tempted to evade responsibility for his mis- 
deeds. He loved all his children dearly, and 
his inability to provide for them adequately 
was one of the sorrows that clouded his last 
years. Among the many actions that reveal 
his characteristic kindness and testify mov- 
ingly to his tenderness of heart is his generous 
attitude toward his feckless and short-lived 
younger brother William, whom Burns strove 
to help with money and friendship at a time 
when he himself was barely keeping his head 
above water. 

The essential facts of the poet’s story are 
familiar to all: the obscure birth at Alloway; 
the struggles to survive at Mount Oliphant, 
then Lochlie, then Mossgiel; the venture 
into ‘‘guid, black prent’’ with the Kilmar- 
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nock volume of 1786, one of the most sig- 
nificant single publications in the history of 
literature; the sudden fame, the lionizing, 
and the candlelit amenities of the Edinburgh 
drawing rooms; the relapse into comparative 
obscurity and the arduous labor of the farm of 
Ellisland, where much of the best poetry was 
composed ; the dubious security of a post in— 
of all places—the excise service; the glorious 
songs and failing health and black despair 
of the closing years at Dumfries; the early 
death of the man who called himself ‘‘a 
poor, damned, incautious, duped, unfortunate 
fool; the sport, the miserable victim of re- 
bellious pride, hypochondriac imaginations, 
agonizing sensibilities, and bedlam passions,’ 
and who was also one of the world’s great 
poets. 

The strands that make up the rich fabric 
of Burns's poetry are many and varied. There 
is his contempt for narrow orthodoxy and 
smug respectability, perhaps most trench- 
antly expressed in “‘Holy Willie’s Prayer’” 
and in “‘Address to the Unco Guid,’’ with its 
blunt beginning, 


O ye, wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye've nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebours’ fauts and folly, 


and its sly admonition to severe ladies, 


Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 
Tied up in godly laces, 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names, 
Suppose a change 0’ cases: 

A dear-lov'd lad, convenience snug, 
A treach’rous inclination— 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug, 
Ye're aiblins nae temptation. 


There is his sturdy adherence to the cause of 
personal and national liberty, a trait which 
perversely grew more pronounced and out- 
spoken in the dangerous years after the 
French Revolution, when to be the acknowl- 
edged author of such a trumpet call as “‘A 





Man’s a Man for A’ That’’ was to incur 
official disfavor and the risk of suppression, 
or worse. There are the dozens of poems de- 
picting the everyday life of the farm—the 
flowers and weeds that grew by the side of 
the road, sunlight and mist on the meadows, 
and the farm animals, the faithful mare, the 
shepherd dog, and even the mouse, that “‘wee, 
sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie’’ which in- 
spired not only what are perhaps Burns’s most 
famous lines— 
The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley— 

but also the superbly phrased description of 
man as the mouse’s “‘poor, earth-born com- 
panion and fellow-mortal.’’ There is the 
matchless ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,’’ with its unique 
mingling of the ghostly and the comic; its 
immortal delineation of the wronged wife, 
grimly triumphant in her incontestable right 
to be furious, sitting at home awaiting the 
errant husband and ‘‘nursing her wrath to 
keep it warm”’; and its worthless but irresisti- 
ble hero, that “‘skellum,”’ that ‘‘blethering, 
blustering, drunken blellum’’—was there ever 
such a delightfully rich language as the Scot- 
tish for calling names? And there is above all 
the precious double-handful of songs, for the 
most part adapted superbly from crude 
originals and given the touch of genius that 
will keep them alive as long as men have 


Dr. Wright is professor and head of the department of 
English at Carnegie Institute of Technology, where he 
has been on the faculty since 1927. Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, was his home town, he was graduated from 
Haverford College and holds a doctorate in English from 
Harvard. He is coauthor of Handbook of English (Ronald 
Press Company, 1956) and author of Joseph Spence: A 
Critical Biography (University of Chicago Press, 1950), 
as well as various articles in professional journals. He is 
remembered by long-time readers of Carnecize MaGa- 
zinE for his reviews of plays produced in the Carnegie 
Theater by Carnegie Tech drama students from 1942 
to 1949. 


hearts to feel and lips to sing. How is one 
to pick a favorite from such a galaxy? Surely 
there is not another love song such as that 
beginning 
O, my luve is like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June. 
O, my luve is like the melodie 
That's sweetly played in tune. 
But then, where is there anything to match 
in kind ‘*Auld Lang Syne’’? or ‘“Green Grow 
the Rashes, O’’? or “‘Ye banks and braes o’ 
bonie Doon’’? or “‘O, whistle an’ I'll come 
to ye, my lad’’? or “‘O, wert thou in the cauld 
blast’’? And finally that perfect song that the 
young can only admire but the old can feel, 
and cherish, and hold close to the heart: 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And monie a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither; 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo! 


It is pleasant to remember that even before 
Burns's funeral there had been initiated for 
the relief of the family the collection of a fund 
which ultimately provided a measure of in- 
dependence for the widow and orphans. The 
body was buried in St. Michael’s churchyard 
in Dumfries, where it lay for some years 
under a simple and unmarked stone provided 
by Jean Armour Burns, the one-time ‘‘bonnie 
Jean’’ whose humble life had been so closely 
and sometimes so painfully intertwined with 
that of the dead genius. In 1815 the body was 
transferred to an elaborate mausoleum erected 
by public subscription. But as one stands 
among the crowded, thrusting sandstone 
monuments of St. Michael's, one finds satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge that Burns's true monu- 
ment is not here but in the hearts of the 
millions of readers all over the world who 
have never let his memory or his melodies die. 
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ICE PALACE 


Excerpts from a review of Edna Ferber’s latest novel 


oe FerBer is charmed by the many 
environments on the American scene. 
She began with the Emma McChesney stories 
reflecting the business and commercial 
world, the salesman’s world of our great 
eastern cities. Then she moved from scene to 
scene, with Show Boat of life on the great 
Mississippi, Géant and Cimarron of the great 
Southwest, and now Ice Palace for Alaska. 
Usually a regional novelist gives us the region 
of his childhood, the rundown hovels of 
Tobacco Road, or the Southwest, or Cali- 
fornia, or the ghettos of great cities. But 
certainly Edna Ferber is a remarkable novelist 
at least in this, that she is able to relive the 
many scenes of this country. She has been 
able to feel at home in so many different en- 
vironments, to depict them skillfully. She 
has reached a climax, I believe, or at least 
given a capstone, in this novel of Alaska. 
The book begins at the end of the story 
with two old men. One is ‘‘Czar’’ Kennedy, 
whose real first name is Zebediah. He was 
from New England originally and came to 
Alaska forty years ago. He always signed 
himself ‘*Z. Kennedy,’’ and as he got richer 
and more powerful he came to be called 
Czar Kennedy. His friendly opponent is an 
enormous man of Norse extraction, Thor 


Dr. Freehof is the rabbi of Rodef Shalom Congregation. 
Readers of Carneciz MacazineE more frequently express 
to the editors their appreciation of his reviews than of 
any other feature. They have appeared the past eight 
years. Five, will again be published this season, derived 
from the lecture-reviews that attract women of every 
creed, from all over the city, to the Temple on eight 
Wednesday mornings during the autumn. 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Storm. These two men, entirely different in 
mood and philosophy, one considering 
Alaska as plunder and the other as promise 
for the future, were inextricably part of each 
other's life. Most of their lives is lived in the 
city of Baranof. The fictitious name sounds 
Russian enough to suggest the original Rus- 
sian ownership of Alaska. Czar Kennedy and 
his wife had one daughter and Thor Storm 
had one son, and the young people married 
each other. They had been killed in the 
Alaskan wilds, and there is only one grand- 
daughter, the heroine of the book, Chris 
Storm. 

Both grandfathers, representing two dif- 
ferent views of the world, fight for the grand- 
daughter and, in mutual competition, raise 
her from infancy to womanhood. In her teens 
each one has her for three months, directs 
her education, and determines, as far as he 
can, her thought. It is a story, then, of the 
two old men—hostile, friendly, mutually ad- 
miring, and endlessly quarreling—and their 
granddaughter. 

With the granddaughter there is Bridie 
Ballantyne, somewhat younger than the two 
old men. She settled in Baranof, also, about 
forty years ago, deluded into coming as a 
“picture bride.’’ Some practical jokers had 
sent a letter to her in Seattle, in the name of 
young Czar Kennedy and Thor Storm, sign- 
ing it with a combination of both their names, 
‘Thor Kennedy,’’ asking for a young lady to 
come up and be married there. Bridie Bal- 
lantyne was a nurse, raised in Ireland, who 
had come to this country and happened to 
be stranded in Seattle. She had come up to 
Alaska in answer to this false invitation. She 








found a smallpox epidemic in Baranof, 
functioned as a nurse, and saved many lives. 
She had become a fixture in Baranof and now 
is a civic leader and sort of unofficial grand- 
mother to little Chris. She claims that she 
was in love with both men but neither was in 
love with her. At all events she has never 
married, is an alert, resourceful, middle-aged, 
managing, American woman, a sort of Emma 
McChesney, a perennial Edna Ferber char- 
acter. 

In addition to these four there is the great 
financial nabob who lives in Seattle. He virtu- 
ally owns Alaska, through Czar Kennedy, 
or both own it together. He has a son at the 
time the story begins, which, by the way, is 
described toward the end of the book, for 
Edna Ferber, like so many novelists who are 
former newspaper writers, uses the inverted 
newspaper formula, first catching the atten- 
tion at the opening of her book with a scene 
that actually occurs late in her story, then 
dropping back to the beginning of the whole 
tale and working up to a final conclusion. 

This son is being groomed for the presi- 
dency of the United States. Since his father 
owns virtually everything in Alaska, the 
mines and the fisheries and the forests, he is 
being brought up there. He is now going to 
be married to an ambitious, vicious girl. At 
first he wanted to marry Chris Storm, but she 
would not have him for reasons that become 
clear in the story. He was eventually to be 
made governor of Alaska, then gradually, as 
Alaska would be admitted to the Union, he 
was to move up, with all this power behind 
him, to the White House. 

The Ice Palace that gives the book its title 
is really the Kennedy Building in Baranof. 
It is a building built by Czar Kennedy, 
fifteen stories high, the only building of that 
height within five thousand miles, unless you 
count Vancouver, in Canada. It is used as an 
office and apartment building. In the miseries 


of Baranof in winter, to be able to live in a 
place where you have plumbing and steam 
heat makes the Kennedy Building in tre- 
mendous demand. It is always filled. It was 
built of glass brick, so that when you fly, as 
everybody does in Alaska, you see that 
gleaming, vertical, artificial glacier for miles 
off, hence the name, ‘‘Ice Palace.”’ 

Edna Ferber with great skill conveys the 
awesome power of nature, the terrific, eight- 
month cold, the giant Alaskan bears; she 
shows how people endure all that danger and 
how, when the wonderful summer comes 
with almost twenty-four hours of sun each 
day, everybody is continually exhilarated. She 
describes how women work in their gardens 
as late as eleven o'clock and how the men love 
to play baseball at midnight. Life in summer 
becomes electric, and in the short growing 
season potatoes grow as large as melons; all 
the plants grow extravagantly, since the 
growing of plants depends on sunlight, and 
they have virtually twenty hours of sun a 
day in the brief summer. But in the dark 
winter everybody goes completely covered 
with furs, children go bundled to school, 
and the rule is, in that town of Baranof, that 
one talks to everybody because no one can 
see who is who. If the person does not answer, 
a doctor is called at once! 

The author takes the opportunity to de- 
scribe how modernity has got hold of the 
Eskimos, how they now live in frame houses, 
and the girls wear slacks. At the same time 
she tells about the old Eskimo skills of 
handling the wild animals, of making every- 
thing they need from what they capture as 
huntsmen. In a chapter telling about Chris 
Storm's visit up north to Agrouk, one gets a 
vivid picture of Eskimo life under change, 
with the old skills still living on. 

Czar Kennedy suspects that old Thor 
Storm was a criminal in his early days, and 
says, in effect, ‘‘I can tell you who my father 
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was and who my mother was and the names 
of my grandparents in New England, but 
nobody knows about you and I am going to 
find out. I think you are a criminal, and I will 
be able to take Chris away from you for 
good.”’ 

His aging ‘‘opponent’’ says to him, ‘‘It is 
going to cost you a lot of money to investi- 
gate me all the way to Norway. Suppose I 
tell you about my past and save you the 
money, and you can give the ten thousand 
dollars into the bank account of Chris so that 
she may be independent.’’ They argue, and 
finally Thor Storm tells that in fact he came 
from a princely family. In the flush of his 
democratic youth he had fled from the staid 
nobility of the Scandinavian countries and 
traveled over the United States, loving the 
new, growing vitality as it developed. 
Finally he had come to Alaska, which seemed 
to him the last frontier of American vitality 
and abundant nature. Now he wanted to keep 
Alaska as a permanent exhibit of how a land 
could be developed in energy and vitality and 
for the happiness of its people. But here to 
the last frontier came the same robber barons 
who had depleted the United States, and they 
were despoiling Alaska, while Alaska was 
helpless because it had no vote in determining 
its own fate. His life task was planned to 
liberate Alaska and to save it for its people; 
Kennedy's battle was to achieve as great 
wealth as possible although, of course, at the 
same time to develop Alaska. 

Since Alaska is now a state, Edna Ferber 
has been late in writing her Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
But it is still a remarkable book. Her char- 
acters, while they are more or less static 
throughout the story, are vital, active, and 
recognizable as people. Too, she has a tre- 
mendous power of evoking environment. She 
conveys the vitality of life in the Alaskan 
summer, everything bursting with energy. 
Someone says, ‘‘Why even the Eskimos are 
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just laughing all the time. Why are they 
laughing?’’ Someone else answers, ‘‘I don’t 
know. We are near the North Pole and it 
may be the violet rays from the sun.” 

Of course, she writes with anger. She has 
something to be angry about. Her main theme 
is that the robber barons who served the 
untamed country by developing it took as 
their reward the privilege of robbing the 
future. Thus, of course, she is describing the 
history of America, with Alaska as the typi- 
cal though the last frontier. But America 
was a frontier for a hundred years or so. The 
so-called ‘‘robber barons’’ served the country 
well by the railroads they sent across the land 
and the factories they built. With the achieve- 
ments, however, we must still pay a price for 
their depleting the forests and ruining the 
streams, and thus robbing future generations. 
After all these years we still have problems of 
conservation. We have not yet, for example, 
faced the problem of conserving precious 
water supply, although nationally and on 
the state level—sometimes even on the local 





level—the forests are at last being restored. 
and wild animals are being protected. 

This specific setting for the theme now 
seems passé, but actually it brings to mind 
more than an Alaskan or even an American 
problem. As a world question, this business 
of forcibly hothousing the development of a 
country, contrary to the will of its people, 
is far from passé. It is exactly what is occur- 
ring behind all the curtains, bamboo and iron, 
all over the world. If the people of Russia 
or the people of China were truly enfran- 
chised, would they not choose a more en- 
durable mode of living? Would they not ask 
for more comfortable homes? There is enough 
wealth for it. Would they not ask for suf- 
ficient food and greater joy in life? The Rus- 
sians and the Chinese might, indeed, prefer 
more meat and fewer intercontinental mis- 
siles. But half the world is disfranchised, as 
Alaska was, and a handful of men who could 
be called modern robber barons are using up 
the great resources of mighty subcontinents 
for the purposes they consider important. 

The theme of misusing natural resources 
has become a world problem. In our own case 
this vast Alaskan subcontinent, a fifth as big 
as the entire United States, has finally been 
joined with the rest of the country in the 
right of self-determination. What remains 
yet to be done is to liberate half the world. 
The resources of mankind in those great 
countries will, we hope, some day be applied 
to the happiness and the comfort of its people. 
The comfort and the freedom of the next 
generation may some day be self-determined. 
That may yet come. When, we do not know. 

Half the world is under a power that be- 
fuddles the mind and controls the actions of 
countless millions. These new masters tell us 
that democracy is the outgrown, the passé 
revolution. It is not so. Only a people free 
politically can determine its economic future 
justly. Political freedom is the root-freedom 


that nourishes all economic liberties. Some 
day the peoples of the conquered earth will 
begin to hunger for political freedom, as 
Alaska hungered for almost half a century. 
When that comes, then half the world will 
no longer live in a denuded desolation, 
dominated by an ice palace of tyranny. 


THE TASK OF THE ARTIST 


[Continued from page 11] 


heartless secrets which are called the Laws 
of Nature. It is not less great, but only more 
difficult. 

To arrest, for the space of a breath, the 
hands busy about the work of the earth, and 
compel men entranced by the sight of distant 
goals to glance for a moment at the surround- 
ing vision of form and colour, of sunshine and 
shadows; to make them pause for a look, for 
a sigh, a smile—such is the aim, difficult and 
evanescent, and reserved only for a very few 
to achieve. But sometimes, by the deserving 
and the fortunate, even that task is accom- 
plished. And when it is accomplished—be- 
hold !—all the truth of life is there: a moment 
of vision, a sigh, a smile—and the return to 
an eternal rest. 


TEN THOUSAND YEARS 


[Continued from page 8] 


search program that enables it to be pre- 
sented, about the same percentage of money 
as time involved. The exhibit is the peak of 
the archeological program's iceberg. 

Like the peak of an iceberg shining in the 
sunlight, it is, however, the most glittering 
and dramatic result of nine years of intensive 
work and study. We feel a sense of content- 
ment and well being now that the exhibit is 
at last on display. We hope those who come 
to view it go away with the feeling they've 
had a satisfying and instructive experience. 
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MISTER MODERATOR 1922-50 


oy Hunt, chairman of the Fine Arts 
Committee and long vice-president of 
Carnegie Institute, was here in Florida a year 
ago, comparing old times with new and ask- 
ing me how this and that came about in my 
day. As one New Englander to another I re- 
plied, ‘‘You remember town meetings, where 
the chairman was called ‘Mr. Moderator.’ 
All my years in Pittsburgh I regarded myself 
as a Mister Moderator, trying to give our 
public a résumé of the art of painting as it is 
from all angles, not just the art as this or that 
group might wish it to be.”’ 

I learned long ago in my father’s studio, 
later in the theater with Maude Adams, and 
finally in running an art museum, that the 
chief reason for art in any form is its quality 
of recreation, which distracts our thoughts 
and feelings from the humdrum facts of life. 

When it comes to painting, this recreation 
is best created by the canvas that perma- 
nently decorates a space on a wall to our 
satisfaction, not an essay to be read and 
thrown away but an aesthetic companion 
through the years. The type of companion we 
appreciate of course depends on what we are 
ourselves, and we, thank goodness, are all 
sorts of things. El Greco gives recreation to 
one type, Rubens to another, Hogarth to a 
third. Kipling remarked on this in my youth- 
ful days when he wrote to the effect: ‘“There 


This article by Mr. Saint-Gaudens was written a little 
more than a month before his sudden death December 8 in 
Miami, Florida. Florida had been his home since 1950, 
when he retired from directorship of the Department of 
Fine Arts. He had brought new fame to the Pittsburgh 
International, organizing eighteen of these exhibitions 
during the years he served at Carnegie Institute from 
1922. He headed the first camouflage unit in France in 
World War I and was Colonel in Engineers in charge of 
camouflage on the western front in World War II. 
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HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS 


are forty thousand ways of constructing tribal 
lays, and every single one of them is right.”’ 
Naturally Carnegie Institute's sequence of 
pictorial recreations was constantly crossing 
its wires in a series of weird adventures. Our 
first weird adventure in the early days when 
I was assistant director of the Department of 
Fine Arts led off with Head, otherwise known 
as ‘The Picture Behind the Door,’’ by Alfred 
H. Maurer. It seemed a shocking picture in 
those bygone times, though it would have 
been harmless in my last show when Jacques 
Villon won first prize. I will admit now that 
our conduct was equally shocking, in our 
attempt to circumvent the facts of art by 
hiding a fact behind a wide-open door. 
From then on, further assorted shocks were 
delivered without respite. Even before we 
could catch our annual breath over the Maurer 
mix-up, Edwin Dickinson sent us a picture 
that we hung upside down. Again we didn’t 
get away with it. Shame on Jack Nash, who 
always hung our shows so well! Or perhaps 
shame on John O'Connor, whose wisdom we 
considered eternal. Or just shame on me. Or 
maybe shame on all of us. Our one excuse 
must be that the established taste of those 
early days ran in an orthodox line to painters 
like George Bellows and Eugene Speicher. 
The human and forceful Bellows led healthy 
American painting until his death in 1925. 
His teammate, Eugene Speicher, was bal- 
anced, understanding, and when it came to a 
jury meeting a bit of a steam roller. 
Certainly jury domination was an im- 
portant domination, for jury make-up and 
the nature of prizes remained throughout as 
the chief annual topics of conversation for the 
picture-wise. Soon controversial gossip came 
again, in 1927, when Matisse won first prize 








with Nature Morte au Compotier. These days 
it is an innocuous enough canvas, but thirty- 
odd years ago it rated front-page arguments 
that delighted Matisse, who was far too 
Gallic to object to a little advertising. 

The height of the excitement arrived later, 
the year Matisse came over on our jury of 
award. He was met in New York by a tele- 
gram offering a commission from the late 
front-line art collector, Albert E. Barnes, 
owner of a tightly sealed gallery in Merion, 
on Philadelphia’s Main Line. Nearby to 
Barnes's picture trap lived Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Braun. Mrs. Braun, a charming 
amateur pianist, had fed luncheons to our 
sightseeing jurors’ groups through the years. 
Also into the problem came our upright 
German-French interpreter, John F. L. Ras- 
chen, professor of modern languages at the 
University of Pittsburgh. So it was arranged 
that Matisse and the interpreter should visit 
Barnes an hour before lunch time, while the 
rest of us went to the Brauns’ for music. 
About a half hour late an amused Matisse 
showed up, in tow of his guide, now some- 
what disheveled. Of course our interpreter 
friend had not been allowed in the building. 
So watch in hand, he stood on the steps until 
time to leave for lunch, when he rang the 
doorbell. No answer. As orders were orders 
to his regimented mind, down he went by 
way of the passage through which they 
shoveled coal, and thereafter, slightly sooty, 
up into the gallery. Matisse promptly ex- 
plained that the Professor and the Doctor 
circled each other like fighting cocks—heads 
up, heads down, hurling mutual bilingual 
vituperation, until “‘the message to Garcia”’ 
discipline won, and Matisse was led away 
chuckling and hungry. There were repercus- 
sions. Matisse sailed shortly thereafter for Le 
Havre as the guest of Carnegie Institute and 
took the next boat out for New York as the 
guest of Dr. Barnes. The Matisse decorations 


at Merion were the result of the two visits. 

In 1929, not long after the Matisse first- 
prize year, we received a handsome annual 
donation from Albert C. Lehman. He offered 
a prize of $2,000.00 to be awarded by the jury 
to the artist painting the best picture in the 
exhibition available for purchase. Moreover, 
the painting would also be bought by Mr. 
Lehman at its sale price up to $10,000.00. As 
a result, between our normal first prize of 
$1,500.00, the Lehman Prize of $2,000.00, and 
the purchase price, the Italian Felice Carena, 
first-prize-winner that year with The Studio, 
netted approximately $7,500.00, I think our 
all-time high. The painting, if my vague 
memory is anywhere near correct, measures 
10% feet in width by 5% feet in height, defi- 
nitely unsuited to Mr. Lehman’s rooms in 
the Schenley Apartments. I told the sad story 
to Carena when next I met him in Florence. 
So in the 1930 shipment, beside Carena’s 


‘regular contribution of The Bathers, we found 


a flower painting of normal dimensions as a 
present to Mrs. Lehman. 

The next round of excitement soon came 
when Franklin Watkins in 1931 headed our 
prize list with Suicide in Costume. The effect 
on Watkins was apparently as violent as it 
was on the public. For Watkins is a gentle 
soul, who, according to his wife, was so 
upset by the news that his nervous system 
needed a whole bottle of aspirin to achieve 
what is now accomplished by a tranquilizer 
pill or two. Moreover, while no one cared 
except my wife, the effect on me was not to 
be neglected, since, as usual before each jury 
dinner, I dripped with nervousness as I 
would back my trustees off into corners to 
break the dreadful news. I must admit that 
one and all, while not understanding, were 
kindly, confused, and forgiving. They real- 
ized that it was all my fault. So did I. But 
what could any of us do about it? 
Naturally, then, as a cure-all for my 
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trustees’ persistent doubts that painters knew 
art when they saw it, I made up in 1934 a 
jury consisting of Elisabeth Luther Cary, a 
conservative, elderly art critic on The New 
York Times, Alfred Barr, then director of The 
Museum of Modern Art, and one definitely 
academic painter, Gifford Beal. What hap- 
pened? South of Scranton. Daily the crowds 
milled around that problem in paint trying 
to decide what it meant. Nobody could. Why 
Scranton? Why south? And what were all the 
funny figures doing? So I asked the artist, 
Peter Blume. Even he didn’t help, his eluci- 
dation being confined to, ‘‘You see, I went 
down south of Scranton once.”’ 

Whereupon we returned to our old ways. 

Our next prize-winning problem child 
made it no easier. It was in 1937 that Georges 
Braque sent us The Yellow Cloth to lead our 
list. As usual, the reason why remained in- 
explicable except that the Jury liked it, and 
the Jury didn’t explain further. My rather 
forced analyzation got me nowhere. The 
newspapers hadn't any luck. As for Braque, 
he simply grinned, being a great big, silent 
man who had come up the hard way. In fact, 
he was one of the many successful painters 
not of the frail, aesthetic type often imag- 
ined, but just a husky human who knew 
when form and color combined to suit. 

We met with exceptions, of course, when it 
came to physical build-up. Pierre Bonnard, 
for example, was a frail little man, a brilliant 
colorist and blessed with a touch of humor. 
One day Guillaume Lerolle, our French Euro- 
pean representative and long-time sufferer 
with me in the cause of art, and I were stand- 
ing on chairs in Bonnard’s studio picking out 
our choice from a number of canvases spread 
on the floor. Bonnard’s lady dachshund, who 
posed for him so frequently, expressed her own 
ideas as to which was the best, and duly per- 
formed. Lerolle let out a yell. Not Bonnard. 
“Relax,” he said, “‘It’s good for the varnish.”’ 
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Again Bonnard’s confrere, Jean Louis 
Forain, bore scant resemblance to a pugilist, 
yet landed incisive punches artwise on our 
social order from my father’s day to mine. 
Forain hated sunlight. To him all a picture- 
painter needed was an electric bulb such as the 
one that hung above his bald head. In his 
left hand he held something of a palette, plus 
a sheaf of clean brushes clearly for decorative 
purposes, since he created his satires with 
finger smudges, etched with his nails. 

Certainly we had a line of characters. They 
were academic and advanced, and now and 
then a mixture of both. Wassily Kandinsky, 
Russian at the start but by my time rated 
with the French moderns, showed me samples 
of the academic paintings he had done in 
early days, and still put forth by way of re- 
laxation. Contrariwise, Frederick Waugh 
told me near the end of his life that he had 
repeated his Witching Waves in his Province- 
town studio to win our popular prize so often 
that he had become ashamed of himself, and 
thereupon produced a series of modernistic 
canvases he had made up by way of relief. 
They didn’t help any. In fact, they bored him 
as much as his crested rollers did. I agreed. 

Paris, we must remember, has always been 
full of art emigrés. One such is the Spaniard, 
Pablo Picasso, now considered French, who 
won the prize in 1930 with a portrait of his 
wife. Picasso owned, when last I saw him, 
a compact little chateau near Gisors, north- 
west of Paris, where as an amusing host he 
fed his huge dogs at the table. When in Paris 
he lived in an apartment in the rue de la 
Boétie, over the art store of his dealer. There, 
being full of talent, reinforced with the 
knowledge of the possibilities of a really 
startling application of talent, he trod the 
paths of controversial affluence. 

Another character from Catalan Spain is 
Salvador Dali. Our Spanish agent, Margaret 
Palmer, led me to him thirty years ago as we 





passed from Barcelona through the little 
town of Figueras on our way to the French 
frontier. That fall we first exhibited his 
delicate craftsmanship with his Bread Basket. 
As the years passed, Dali's technique re- 
mained but his taste often produced results 
not for polite society, and of late that taste 
may be mystical but to my mind is startlingly 
vulgar. 

By way of contrast, Augustus John, like 
my father and other fine artists, had superb 
taste bred of an unanalytical make-up. He 
depended rather on whether or not his work 
“looked right.’’ Once he told me of an ador- 
ing female who asked him, “‘Mr. John, whom 
are you watching now?”’ To this he replied, 
‘Madam, I’m watching meself, with con- 
sid'rable anxiety.” 

John reached his climax when he furnished 
me with my most harrowing dilemma back 
in 1924, by sending us Madame Suggia, which 
hangs in London’s Tate Gallery but is at 
present rightfully in the Retrospective show 
at Carnegie. For that canvas forced me to 
break a tie, the first time I ever did so. The 
Suggia was up against a painting by a repu- 
table Frenchman, Charles Dufresne. Voting 
for the Frenchman were the Royal Aca- 
demician Alfred J. Munnings, and the Paris 
heavyweight, Cher Maitre Paul Albert Bes- 
nard. The American jurymen, Emil Carlsen 
and Rockwell Kent, voted for John. I waited. 
They were deadlocked. So I gave the answer. 
I have never regretted it, although at once 
I had a premonition of things to come as I 
wheeled Mme. Besnard down the length of 
the galleries to inspect what I had done. She 
remained heavily silent until I asked her, 
‘Well, what do you think of it?’’ Whereat 
she grunted, ‘‘When it comes to a difference 
of opinion between the first painter of France 
and an American museum director, there is 
nothing to be said.’ Right then I realized 
that the next time I visited Paris I had better 


take along with me my own doghouse. 
Then the decades rolled by until the final, 
and this time fortunate, reason for my official 
existence came to pass, when I stole Georges 
Rouault’s The Old King. We had asked 
Rouault, a good friend of Lerolle’s, for a con- 
tribution. Rouault, always slightly be- 
wildered, did not know where any of his 
canvases were. He thought perhaps Vollard 
might have some. Vollard was an energetic, 
untidy, unscrupulous art dealer. When we ar- 
rived at Vollard’s gallery-house, he and 
Rouault were babbling incoherently over 
how much should be charged for Rouault’s 
lithographs. We simply were not there. As 
our patience weakened, I spotted The Old 
King over in a corner. Lerolle pushed an 
entry form into Rouault’s hand. Rouault 
signed. Lerolle thrust the form at Vollard. 
Vollard signed. Neither looked elsewhere 
than at the other, while mutual Gallic vitu- 


_peration flowed. I grabbed the canvas, and 


we sneaked down the stairway. The picture 
was ours! Neither man knew it had gone. 
When Carnegie bought it, a year later, Vol- 
lard was dead. The story of its purchase was 
told in CaRNEGIE MaGazine last April. 

What next? “‘It matters not,’’ as our Ger- 
man representative, Fraulein Doctor Char- 
lotte Weidler, used to say. I was born in a 
studio, so those years as Fine Arts Director 
were years of understanding and adventure 
among friendly men and women akin to my 
earliest surroundings. When my wife and I 
left our Carnegie European problems for al- 
most the last time, Raoul Dufy came running 
down the platform in the raw and dripping 
Gare du Nord, and even while our train be- 
gan to move, thrust a large cornucopia 
through the window. *‘Flowers for Madame,” 
he gasped. As we pulled out through the 
yards we opened his gift. It was a water 
color of calla lilies—Dufy at his best. 

It hangs on ovr bedroom wa!l. 
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THE ITALIANATE FACADE OF THE HOUSE WITH ITS BRONZE FOUNTAIN LOOKING OUT ON THE CITY 


A PITTSBURGH PALAZZO 


The house of Arthur E. Braun 


\X Jen the Pittsburgher lifts up his eyes 
to the hills that so resolutely bastion 


the city, he will most often see rural coverts 
of verdure and haphazard clumps of pic- 
turesque houses strung like wayward neck- 
laces among the trees, but only occasionally 
will he glimpse a great house or a castle set 
on those heights where such structures ought 
rightfully to be. 

At the turn of the century, when Pitts- 
burgh was one of the wealthiest cities in the 
world, many mansions were built in the East 


JAMES D. VAN TRUMP 


Liberty valley—a rolling plateau bounded by 
hills, which in prehistoric times was a trial 
bed for the Monongahela River and now 
forms the site of a large residential district. 
Most of these minor palaces have now van- 
ished, but sixty years ago they were the 
domestic expression of Pittsburgh's industrial 
eminence and, as such, they have great in- 
terest as architectural and social documents. 

Most of them were constructed on the 
flatlands of the valley, for it was more con- 
venient so, but “‘Grandview’’ (so-called by 


its builder), the Phipps-Braun house, is an 
exception to this general lowness of site; a 
small Italian palazzo of Edwardian vintage, 
it still confidently and grandly rears its red- 
brown, cinquecento facade from the height 
of a small ridge facing Fifth Avenue. A house 
set upon a hill, it remains very eminently a 
symbol and a sign, a memorial of a past age 
of American culture. 

The huge square house, once surrounded by 
an expansive thirteen-acre estate of lawns, 
shrubberies, and orchards, was built in 
1901-3 after the designs of J. Edward Keirn, 
a local architect whose chef-d' oeuvre and monu- 
ment it is. Architecturally an aggrandizement 
of a familiar Edwardian domestic type—the 
center-hall house—the structure is stylisti- 
cally a reflection of the Italian High Renais- 
sance, which was so amenable to the princes 
of the new industrial world and had been so 
extensively used by McKim, Mead and 
White—possibly the most famous American 
architectural firm of the early part of the 
century. Indeed Keirn may have cribbed the 
style and tone of his masterwork from the 
firm’s Shepard villa at Scarborough, New 
York, but it should be said that the Braun 
house, if it hasn't the ease of handling and 
the soigné elegance of its eastern exemplar, 
has at least escaped its coldness and over- 
correct rigidity. 

Aside from its local importance as a note- 
worthy reflection of national architectural 
practice, it has the rather rare distinction of 
being an almost intact specimen of the 
Edwardian great house, since it still contains 
much of the original furniture and decora- 
tion, designed and made especially for it. 
It is, in fact, a museum piece of its time, and 
Pittsburgh, which has allowed so much of 
its building past to vanish, might well pre- 
serve this handsome relic of a princely period 
in its history. 

Before we discuss the house further, how- 








ever, it might be well to look at its archi- 
tectural context and to consider briefly the 
milieu that produced it. The best residential 
sections of large cities, at least in the Western 
world, have often developed westward from 
the urban center, but such was not the case 
with Pittsburgh, where the best land for 
building lay in the east. The rolling plateau 
of the East Liberty valley was a ‘‘natural”’ 
for suburban development, especially after 
the Pennsylvania Railroad was laid through 
it in the early 1850's. 

Even before that time, however, there had 
been built in the district (then largely farm- 
land) a few country houses—notably ‘‘Home- 
wood" (c. 1835), the mansion of Judge 
William Wilkins, a prominent early Pitts- 
burgher, which stood near the Greens- 
burg Pike (now Penn Avenue). This elegant 
if rather heavy structure with its sober Doric 
portico and subsidiary wings was a Greek 
Revival variant of the Classical eighteenth- 
century country-mansion type found in the 
east and south of the United States—the sole 
surviving western Pennsylvania example of 
the genre being the Meason house (1798) at 
Mount Braddock, some distance southeast of 
Pittsburgh. ‘“‘Homewood,"’ demolished in 
1924, was one of the first great East Liberty 
houses to be wrecked, as it was among the 
first to be built, but even so its life span was 
longer than that of some of its brethren. 

And how the brethren multiplied—in 
tower, terrace, and gable—as the new in- 
dustrialists built them yet more stately 
mansions in that golden and Eclectic day! 
The simple Doric severity of ‘‘Homewood’’— 
the house as temple—became the house as 





Mr. Van Trump holds a master’s degree in architectural 
history from the University of Pittsburgh. He has done 
considerable research on Pittsburgh architecture at the 
turn of the century and has published a number of inter- 
pretive descriptions in Charette, Cathedral Age, Journal of 
Architectural Historians, and CarNeGcie MaGazine. 
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THE GREAT STAIRCASE WITH ITS VISTAS OF EDWARDIAN RICHNESS 


anything you please—an ostentatious arti- 
fact of the unbridled romanticism, and the 
almost boundless wealth, of the time. Along 
Fifth and Penn Avenues, East Liberty's chief 
residential streets, the castles and chateaux, 
the manors and villas, were ranged like 
glittering cakes in a confectioner’s window. 

How brave a sight they were in the days of 
their glory—from about 1880 to 1920—with 
their refulgent facades gleaming in plate glass, 
Pompeian brick, and carved stonework, and 
the multitude of their turrets and pavilions, 
the number of which has not been told to 
this day (although the writer is making an 
attempt to do so). The luxe, the richesse of 
those gilded houses and those halcyon days 
(before the advent of the income tax) must 
surely move us to nostalgic panegyrics. Alas, 
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this shining Eclectic chateau country, though 
still so near to us in time, has vanished al- 
most as utterly as Babylon, and we shall not 
see its like again. 

The reasons why they have vanished are 
not far to seek. For the most part, the East 
Liberty mansion was a detached dwelling 
(the row or double house is rare in the dis- 
trict) lying in extensive grounds and even, 
as in the case of some of the Penn Avenue 
houses, having farmlands and pastures at- 
tached to them; although they lay within 
the city limits, their tone was definitely sub- 
urban. For some years their owners were 
able to ignore the gradual rise in land values 
and taxation and the parallel problems of 
urban congestion and mounting traffic, but 
the situation became increasingly difficult. 








As the wages of domestic help increased and 
immigration was checked, it became more 
difficult adequately to staff these huge estab- 
lishments. Then, too, architectural styles 
began to change more rapidly than they did 
in the slower-paced nineteenth century, 
and the heirs of the industrial princes no 
longer cared for such conspicuous displays 
of wealth and power. Gradually the great 
estates were broken up, and these ephemeral 
chateaux were delivered over to the house 
wreckers to make way for apartment houses 
or plans of lots. 

Few great houses were built in East Liberty 
after 1910, but the Edwardian period— 
roughly the first decade of the twentieth 
century—saw the apogee of the type; as the 
wealth of the city increased, the size of the 
mansions expanded proportionately. A num- 
ber of New England architects who came to 
the city after the great H. H. Richardson had 
received the commission for the Allegheny 
County Buildings (1884) were responsible for 
much of this domestic grandeur. Chief among 
them was the firm of Alden and Harlow, 
whose local fame was based on their Carnegie 
Institute building (1891-1907), and it was 
they who were the designers of houses for 
T. M. Armstrong (c. 1902), W. N. Frew 
Cc. 1900), T. F. T. Lovejoy (1903-6), and 
R. B. Mellon (1907-9). All these dwellings, 
which have since been demolished, were 
contructed on a really magnificent scale, and 
they represent the ultimate development of 
the Edwardian private palace in Pittsburgh. 

When we consider the mortality rate 
among these great houses, it seems little short 
of miraculous that the Braun mansion should 
have escaped the same fate. It was built on 
an estate purchased from the Dilworth family 
by Lawrence Cowle Phipps (1862-1958), at 
one time treasurer of the Carnegie Steel 
Company and later senator from Colorado, 
but he lived in it for only a brief time before 


he moved to Denver, where he also main- 
tained a home. The property was then taken 
over by Walter Fraser in 1909 and it was sub- 
divided into smaller plots for building pur- 
poses; thus the mansion itself was undoubt- 
edly saved by being placed on the market at 
a time when there were still purchasers for 
large dwellings of this type. Around 1912 
the house with about two and a half acres of 
land was bought by William H. Donner 
(1864-1953), the industrialist, whose tenancy 
again was brief, and in 1920 it was acquired 
by Arthur E. Braun, in whose possession it 
has continued ever since. 

This hilltop mansion, although it is so 
broadly and solidly Edwardian, is as abun- 
dantly Italianate as the Henry W. Oliver 
house (remodeled in 1893 by Shepley, Rutan 
and Coolidge), which is one of the architec- 
tural ornaments of Pittsburgh's North Side— 
a district of interest equal to that of East 


‘Liberty with regard to its upper-class do- 


mestic architecture, although it is rather more 
classically urban in character. Both structures 
are built on high ground, but the East 
Liberty background has generally a greater 
openness. However much the site may sug- 
gest the villa architecture of rural Italy, the 
actual style of the Braun house is more nearly 
that of the Italian urban palace of the six- 
teenth century—a combination singularly 
appropriate for. suburban construction. The 
South European effect is not, however, quite 
fortuitous, since the rolling hills of Pitts- 
burgh are not too dissimilar in form to the 
foothills of the Appenines, and the tenuous 
reminiscences of Tivoli and Settignano that 
haunt the Braun domain form engaging foot- 
notes to our large industrial Pittsburgh text. 
Certainly the villa-like terraces have an 
openness and sweep that do not clash too 
noticeably with the urban perspectives onto 
which they look, and the ottocento bronze 
fountain below, with its sparse Mannerist 
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elegance and its hints of the Edwardian 
sinuosities of Boldini, presides very well over 
a Pittsburgh lawn. 

And yet the house, for all its foreign over- 
tones, is indisputably American, from veranda 
to porte-cochere. Underneath the McKim, 
Mead and White slickness of surface, the 
Classical envelope of ‘‘order’’ and ornament, 
there lies a clearly visible assymetry of mass, 
an underlying romanticism, which harks 
back to an earlier period of American archi- 
tecture. The architect, in his disregard of the 
balanced composition, seems unconsciously to 
be echoing in his design the provincial ir- 
regularities of the local Queen Anne, or the 
vagaries of the even earlier Italian Villa style. 
A very modern element has been infused into 
the structure, inasmuch as it has, quite ap- 


ys 


propriately, been erected on a steel frame, 
achieving thereby the implied permanence 
of a public building. Whatever stylistic flesh 
the house may have, its bones are purely 
early twentieth century. 

Much of the interest of the place lies in its 
interior, which, with its heavy richness and 
painstaking elegance of finish, its parade of 
luxurious materials, and its multitudious ref- 
erences to past historical styles, constitutes 
an epitome, a glittering memorial of the way 
of life of the Edwardian haut monde in Pitts- 
burgh. Except for strictly architectural fea- 
tures, the decoration was carried out by 
Eugene A. Verbeck, of New York, who estab- 
lished offices in the Farmers Bank Building 
here in the early years of this century. The 
Austrian hand-tufted rugs still to be found 
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\ FORT DUQUESNE 1754 
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PITTSBURGH'S 
International flavor 


Since its beginning, the history of Pittsburgh has had an international 
flavor. Here was waged the first international conflict of interest in the 
New World as English and French trappers jealously eyed the lustrous 
pelts that came out of the virgin forests this side of the Alleghenies. 


A subject of the British crown, young George Washington, wrote in his 
diary November 23, 1753, about “‘. . . the land in the Fork, which I think 
extremely well situated for a fort, as it has the absolute command of both 
rivers.”” On his recommendation a log garrison was erected. 


The French, masters of the rivers from Quebec to Louisiana, looked on 
this tiny British fort as a threat to their trade, and the following April 
moved in with 500 men for a bloodless capture. Fort Duquesne rose at the 
juncture of the rivers and the frontier war was on. 


Victory for the British, however, was but a matter of time. The British 
had a thriving civilization on the seaboard, they were road builders, and 
they cut a path for men and supplies to roll over the mountains for a 
battering siege of Duquesne. 


Two days after its recapture, Scotsman General John Forbes, trium- 
phantly penned a letter to William Pitt, the Elder: ‘‘Pittsbourgh, 27th 
November, 1758 . . . I have used the freedom of giving your name to Fort 
Duquesne . . . these dreary desets will soon be the richest and most 
fertile of any possessed by the British in North America.” 


fact. She is rich with industry, fertile with ideas, a city 


Forbes’ prophecy of Pittsburgh’s greatness is now 
of which H. J. Heinz Company is proud to be a part. \57/ 
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throughout the house were designed and 
executed for the positions they were to 
occupy, and much of the furniture in the 
state rooms on the first floor belongs to 
Verbeck’s original decorative scheme—the 
furnishings changing ownership with the 
house. The present owners have modernized 
the décor in many respects, but always sympa- 
thetically, and the house might serve as a 
model for those who wish to adapt Edwardian 
interiors to modern living. 

The house, which is like a great, uneven 
cube, with a light court in the middle of it, 
is so solidly built that the halls, stairways, 
and rooms seem like caves hollowed out of 
some solid material. The main rooms are, 
however, caves open to the world, and light 
pours in on every side through plate-glass 
amplitudes of fenestration—the Edwardians 
were not far behind the moderns in cultivat- 
ing the wide view. This wideness of window 
and outlook is echoed in a general openness of 
interior plan, and the rooms and halls flow 
easily into one another, although, judging by 
the variety of material and style evident in 
each room, it would seem that both the 
architect and decorator were concerned not 
so much with providing vistas as creating 
panoramas of the past. But even in the wide 
view, the diverse panorama, the general 
bland Edwardian tone provides the cohesive 
element and makes the house a coherent 
whole. 

The great hall, with its dadoes and oaken 
Ionic columns, partially bisects the house, 
and the main staircase, railed in wrought 
bronze, rises from it at one side and ascends 
to a wide transverse corridor on the second 
floor. The richness of the house is most 
eminently to be seen here—the carving of the 
heavy oak, the beveled, leaded glass windows 
on either side of the entrance doors, the 
golden damask above the dadoes that serves 
as a glowing background for part of the 
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Braun art collection; and the red and gold 
rugs that repeat the design of the damask 
create an effect of subdued opulence and 
muted grandeur. 

On the landing of the great staircase, the 
luxurious interior seems to open splendidly 
into the historical past, through the hand- 
some stained-glass window of five lights—so 
representative of those picture windows 
which added yet another view, a further 
dimension, to the many-faceted Edwardian 
world. This vitreous tableau vivant was exe- 
cuted in the Tiffany manner by the Church 
Glass and Decorating Company of New York. 
It was illustrated in the Architectural Record for 
February, 1907, although it was placed in the 
house at the time it was built. The Phipps 
window, all luminous color and elaborate 
detail, depicts an episode in sixteenth-century 
Venetian history—Queen Caterina Cornaro 
resigning the sovereignty of Cyprus to the 
Doge of Venice; as a painting executed in 
glass, it is very effective, but it must be ad- 
mitted that its technique owes less to Titian 
than to Edwin Abbey. Alas, that these be- 
jeweled light-pictures should have fallen so 
violently from fashion, and it is to be hoped 
that they may once again be appreciated for 
their fine craftsmanship, if for nothing else. 
Meanwhile, our Venetian window, particu- 
larly in the glow of the westering sun, seems 
to shimmer with static, submerged life, like 
a reflected tableau seen in still water, and the 
rich glass strikes here the last luxuriant 
sophisticated note, slow and sonorously vi- 
brant, in the spacious Edwardian symphony 
of the house. 

Each of the living rooms on the first floor 
contributes its own particular note to the 
general ensemble. The Louis XV drawing 
room, all rococo in blond mahogany, pale 
green and gold, at once formal and softly 
feminine, contrasts admirably with the blue 
and brown library across the hall, whose 





masculine solidities provide a suave back- 
ground for the glass-fronted bookcases. Op- 
posite the staircase, the dining room, a richly 
somber cavern in dark Flemish oak and 
Spanish leather, has been discreetly and sub- 
tly enlivened with mirrors, eighteenth- 
century silver sconces, and a magnificent 
Venetian glass chandelier. Opening out of it 
is a charming “'1900"’ breakfast room in 
bluish-gray oak and Dutch tiles; a refuge de- 
voted to the little hour and the small oc- 
casion, it constitutes a lighter, more informal 
bit among the more aggressive grandeurs that 
surround it. On the other side of the house 
there is the monumental, almost institutional 
billiard room—in all large Edwardian houses 
a place for billiards was de rigueur—with its 
great tables that are still used by the family, 
thus continuing the Edwardian recreational 
tradition. 

The little oriental smoking room, from 
which the billiard room opens, is an especial- 
ly charming example of a once common late- 
nineteenth and early-twentieth-century type 
that ranged from the luxurious Eastern alcove 
or court to the Turkish or cozy corner of more 
modest homes. Western art has been variously 
haunted and influenced by the East, but no 
more persuasively and insistently than in 
these minor nineteenth-century decorative 
manifestations, and the art of the Moham- 
medan world formed a special, exotic enclave 
in the Eclectic taste of the time. These places 
for smoking, fantastic hideaways for the 
postprandial cigar or the stolen feminine 
cigarette, whose intricate ornament called up 
visions of carven Arabian courtyards, and 
whose shaded lights suggested the remote, 
sensuous ease of Alhambran pavilions, were 
essentially abodes of respectable American 
romance, caves of refuge from the monstrous 
reality of the industrial world outside the art- 
glass windows. Compared with the eight- 
eenth-century Damascene room at the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, or even the Arab Hall 
in Lord Leighton’s London house, our own 
room lacks purity of style, but it has a 
garnished, gemdtlich, late-Victorian quality 
that gives it a special flavor all its own. It 
has by now, also, the value of rarity, because 
most of these rooms have vanished with the 
houses that sheltered them. The Braun speci- 
men is quite richly executed; the woodwork 
was carved and inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
by oriental workmen (the sliding doors were 
actually made in Damascus), and the wall 
panels were embroidered in the Near East. 
With some reason, the architect considered 
this room the pride of the house, and how 
beguilingly it calls up for us today the 
smaller glamors of the Edwardian Age. 

The house in all its interior diversity and 
exterior uniformity of style still presents very 
persuasively to our view the large Edwardian 
architectural image. A domestic document of 
its age, it has considerable value even beyond 
the city of its origin. The architecture of the 
day before yesterday is least regarded, least 
valued, by the modern generation, and much 
of the best domestic construction of the early 
twentieth century has already been destroyed 
in the name of progress. How could it be 
otherwise in our frantic civilization, whose 
values are as shifting and uncertain as its 
architecture, and where houses that mas- 
querade as part of the landscape are considered 
but tents and habitations of a night? It is 
gratifying, under these circumstances, to con- 
sider that the Braun house has escaped not 
only death but desolation, that it has been 
so well cared for by its present owners. Per- 
haps houses, like human beings, cannot live 
without love, and this one has certainly been 
lovingly maintained in the face of such vast 
indifference to the old domestic amenities. 
With a pious hope for its further continuance, 
this small chronicle of praise salutes the little 
palace on its hilltop. 
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He’s making sure 
the tomatoes taste good 


The tin coating on food cans does not have to be thick 
—but it is important that it be evenly distributed to 
give sure protection for the contents. But how can you 
measure and inspect a coating that’s almost as thin as 
a shadow? 

U.S. Steel does it with this unique X-ray gage. A beam 
of X-rays is directed at the tinplate. The rays penetrate 
the tin coating and cause the iron atoms in the steel base 
to fluoresce and emit X-rays of their own. As these new 
X-rays emerge from the base, they are partially absorbed 
by the tin coating. The X-rays finally leaving the tin 
are measured by a geiger counter and this reveals the 
amount of absorption and, therefore, the coating weight. 

Research work like this is one of the factors that ac- 
counts for the consistent high quality of all USS steels. 





United States Steel 
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THE GREAT CHAIN OF LIFE 

By Josepx Woop Krutcu 
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gaan ain’t-nature-grand book,’” was 
my first reaction after glancing at the 
title. I started to set it down and get on with 
more important things—like trying to decide 
if I could squeeze one more shave out of the 
current razor blade—when I noticed at second 
glance that the book was written by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. 

Now Krutch is a man well worth reading. 
He is also a man with whom I find myself as 
violently at odds at one time as I am com- 
pletely under his spell the next. But whether 
“fir or agin,"’ Mr. Krutch has so charitable, 
and charming, and readable a style, that his 
views on just about any subject are well 
worth considering. 

To say that I found this book disappoint- 
ing would not be quite correct; disturbing 
would be a better word. Mr. Krutch has found 
an ax and spends 227 pages grinding it, an 
ax that most biologists had assumed was 
buried long ago. 

His contention is that the “‘higher’’ forms 
of life have evolved, or rather that intellect 
has evolved, not only by natural selection, 
“survival of the fittest’’ (which Mr. Krutch 
freely accepts), but also by an indefinite sort 
of effort on the part of the organisms in- 
volved, a sort of lifting themselves out of the 
mire of animalism by their own heroic boot- 
straps. In the course of the argument, he points 
out that the insects, possessing no demonstra- 
ble intellect or consciousness (as he defines it), 
and exhibiting an extreme degree of purely 
instinctive behavior, are as successful today 


as are the ‘“‘higher,’’ more brainy, beasts. 
Therefore it follows that intellect, as such, 
has no more value—and success—for selec- 
tion than nonintellect. It follows, then, 
that there must be some factor other than 
natural selection to account for the evolution 
of the intellect, of ‘‘awareness.’’ Now this 
well may be, but Mr. Krutch has certainly 
not demonstrated the necessity for it. 

One of my first tussles with reality was a 
vaguely remembered arithmetic problem where 
I learned that five apples and two lemons do 
not necessarily add up to seven. And adding 
apples and lemons together is what Mr. 
Krutch has done. 

To call one group of organisms “‘higher”’ 
and one “‘lower’’ is biologically indefensible, 
whatever it may be philosophically. Higher 
than what? Lower than what? There are a 
great number of grand divisions of the Animal 
Kingdom (phyla I could once recite by rote, 
but alas, no longer). All, presumably, had a 
common ancestor at one time in the earth’s 
history, but each has followed its own evo- 
lutionary path since at least the beginning 
of the fossil record in the far-off Cambrian 
days. Among the vertebrates (the phylum 
Chordata), intellect arose, as did many another 
adaptive mechanism; bigger teeth here, 
greater size there, the ability of the antelope 
to run, the whale to swim, and the bat to fly. 
It takes little imagination or perception to 
see that here the premium has been put on 
brains. The reptile no longer lords the land 
with a stride like thunder, but scurries from 
under foot. A cowboy galloping across the 
TV screen is, to put it rather weirdly, a tri- 
umphant brain astride a much faster, but 
more stupid, organism. The rise of conscious- 
ness most certainly had a selective value, 
despite the undeniable fact that there are 
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more horseflies than there are human beings. 

The insects are phenomenally successful. 
But their basic anatomy, their evolutionary 
‘‘equipment,”’ is so radically different from 
those of the vertebrates that any attempt to 
judge the value of an evolutionary factor in 
one group of animals by its effect (or lack of 
effect) in another, soon breaks down into 
nothing but a long string of words. 

Insects—for example—are exposed to, and 
evolve in, a much different world than we do. 
They are forever doomed to small size by the 
physical shortcomings of their, not “‘lower,”’ 
but different, respiratory system. A beetle the 
size of a fox terrier would quickly die from 
suffocation, unable to supply his body cells 
with enough oxygen. Gravity, which has 
molded our very bones, has little effect on a 
moth or an ant, owing to their size and 
weight, but the surface tension in a single 
drop of water can immobilize an ant. The 
thin film of water that adheres to you when 
you step from the tub causes little discomfort, 
other than goose-pimples, but the sheer 
weight of a raindrop may mean death to a 
smaller organism. There are chemical and 
mechanical limitations built into every liv- 
ing thing, and evolution must proceed within 
that frame. It is not surprising or ‘‘reveal- 
ing,’ therefore, that basically different groups 
of organisms have responded in divers evolu- 
tionary directions, not all responding in the 
same ways to the same environmental stimuli. 
The point I am rather crudely trying to get 
at is that the insects are apples, the verte- 
brates, lemons (or vice versa, if you prefer to 
be an apple). They have adapted to different 
worlds, although their fortunes are governed 
by the same broad environmental changes, 
and their individual paths do cross. And it 
is at this latter level that Mr. Krutch sees 
them. The ant scurrying down a hole, the 
wren bubbling on the twig above, the na- 
turalist philosophizing on a stone. 
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Mr. Krutch—and here we are arm in arm— 
bids us step out of our laboratories full of 
stuffed birds, snakeskins, and musty skulls, 
to study the world of singing birds and open 
buds—to study life as it is lived. 

But he and I part company when he assails 
the educational system of our times for allow- 
ing children to cut up “‘smelly frogs,’’ on the 
grounds that this serves little purpose but to 
turn them into irreverent little characters 
who will get their future ‘‘*kicks’’ by pulling 
the wings off live flies. (1 wonder if they 
might also not learn the difference between 
apples and lemons?) To accuse the ornitholo- 
gist of collecting large series of birds for the 
sheer esoteric pleasure of demonstrating that 
the dickey birds of locality A are a milli- 
meter bigger than those of locality B, or to 
say that sportsmen tramp the hills with 
shotgun and rifle primarily to see blood run, 
Seems to me to show a lack of perception, or 
of understanding, that I did not expect from 
Mr. Krutch, of all people. 

The reason this book has disturbed me in 
a way that none has done for a long while 
is that it makes me wonder whether or not 
the lack of liaison and understanding between 
the naturalist-philosopher, which Mr. Krutch 
is, and the naturalist-scientists whom he 
derides (gently and charmingly to be sure, 
but none the less thoroughly) is not the 
latter's fault. Perhaps what is needed is, as 
Mr. Krutch suggests, more emphasis on edu- 
cation, at every level. Perhaps there are such 
things as ivory towers. Perhaps too much 
preoccupation with research is not a good 
thing. 

Or, perhaps, I am a poor one to be review- 
ing such a book. In Mr. Krutch’s opinion I 
am probably in the camp of the enemy. But 
this book may yet serve an end by prodding 
out a few new books that begin with ‘‘Now, 
let us look,’’ rather than with ‘‘Now, let 
us think.”’ —Joun E. Guitpay 
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